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We meet together this day, my brethren, under cir- 
eumstances solemn and peculiar;—solemn, because of 
eur duties and resvonsibilities; peculiar, because of the 
evils that lie before and around us, to disturb and en- 
danger. 

Astrong and deep-moving excitement is, at this 
time, shaking the whole earth; and in a fearful parox- 


are observable the strife of passion, and the thirst for 
aggrandizement and power, as well as the struggle for 
freedom and the searching for light. We see systems, 
institutions, and governments, honored and made ven- 
erable by time, and to human view, fixed and change- 
less as the sun, in a moment swept a way by the tide 
ef popular power.—But, blessed be God, we yet stand; 
and as an order of men bound to each other by a will- 
ing and holy tie, we raise and bear before the people, 
this day, our sacred ensigns!: 

It need not, however, be denied or concealed, that 
eur ‘rejoicing is with trembling.’ The institution of 
Freemasonry we deeply venerate and love, We cannot 
stand unmoved when its character is assailed. 
We tremble for it when it is attempted to place it un- 
der that common process of reform, which is nothing 
else than annihilation. We are pained when ignorance 
and malignity seek to render it odious to the world. 
Weare shocked when we hear allegations urged a- 
gainst it, witha phrenzized vehemence, which we 
know to be unfounded and unjust. 

To set forth the true character of this ancient insti- 
tution, according to my own apprehension of it, and to 
vindicate it from some of the charges preferred against 
it by its foes, are the objects I propose to myself, with 
yeur indulgence, during the passing hour. 

I know that to speak on topics of such commanding 
interest, and at such a juncture, properly requires the 
the wisdom of experience and age. I feel, in all its 
force, the difficulty, at such a crisis, of so speaking as 
not to give offence to those whose opinions in relation 
to Masonry are variant from my own. ‘Toward many 
such, it affords me pleasure to say, I entertain all those 
feelings of good will, confidence, and esteem, which 
daily intercourse in the offices of friendship invariably 
Produces and fosters;—and I should most certainly 


wound my own bosom, were I to cause pain in theirs. 


The honest and sincere are always and every where | 


entitled to respect. I blame no one for differing 
me inopinion. Educated in aschool where thought is_ 
free and unshackled, my earliest lesson was to honor 
every sentiment of the honest mind. Veiled and even. 
‘shrouded in error though I may think it,yet conscience, | 


vered. 


What now is Freemasonry, its character, its genius, i 
‘its object? On what rest its claims to tolerance and fa- i 


(vor ? I answer, it is an institution, in its general char- 
‘acter, philanthropic and benevolent; in its genius, like 


‘patriotic, liberal, and beneficient. 
It claims the kind regard of the world, because it 


‘aims to promote its honor and happiness; because it 


would contribute its aid to the mitigation of human sor- 


that, in consistency with our principles, charity can 
know no bounds and be impeded by no barriers; that 
we hold, in accordance with the teaching of our Sa- 
viour, that whenever a fellow-man is seen, however 
low and degraded he may be, in him is seen a brother; 
and that whenever the cry of human woe reaches the 


_ ear, it is a voice of authority commanding relief; 
‘whether its light be dim or lustrous, is always to be re-|| - ‘ 


‘Our neighbour is the suffering man, 
Though at tle farthest pole.” 


| But besides this general charity, which, in common 
with all Christians, we are- required to exercise, we are 


under an especial obligation to be ready to succour and 
(Christian anity, reforming and elevating; in its object, | 


relieve each other. On our charity, all men have a 


natural claim; but some stronger than others—our 
parents, near relatives, and particular friends. Now, 
we are bound to do for members of our _ fraternity 


something over and above what uature and Christiani- 


‘rows and woes; because it contemplates, in its compre-| ty demand of us with respect to all others indiscrimin- 


‘of opinion and the,consequence which sometimes at- 
} 
taches 


| gotten at the door of the lodge. The rich and the poor 
there meet together, and,on the bended knee, ac- 


to wealth, and learning, and fame, must be for- 


knowledge the Lord to be the maker of them all. 
Freemasonry to public tolerance and favor, mainly, on 


‘I use these terms in their common acceptation, Md not 
with philosophical correctness;—moral, in reference to 
the duties we owe to our fellow men and ourselves; 
| religious, in reference to the duties we owe to God, 
‘the Father of all. None of the personal virtues are 
passed over in silence in the precepts of Masonry. 
What Christianity recommends and enjoins for the gov- 
ernment of the life, Masonry reiterates. It demands a 
scrupulous regard to common civilities and every-day 
daties. It insists also on the weightier matters 
of the law. It imeuleates with strictness and 
force, by positive and emblematic instruction, industry, 
frugality, and temperance. It requires subordination 
to governments, obedience to magistrates, and a quiet 
and faithful discharge of ali the duties of good neigh- 
bourhood, good citizenship, and self-control. With an 
Apostle it exhorts, giving all diligence, to add to faith, 
virtue, and knowledge, and temperance, and patience, 


and godliness, and brotherly kindness, and Cuartr- 
TY. 


You willhardly believe—you who know nothing of 
the institution but what you hear from its enemies—you 
will hardly believe, that the first law of Christianity is 
the first law of Freemasonry, and the first grace of 
Christianity, the first grace of Freemasonry. You will 
hardly believe, that in the Masonic lessons we are 
taught to look with commiseration and sympathy on suf- 


The pride || 


It will be perceived, then, that Lrest the claim of} 


the ground that it isa moral and religious insjjtution. | 


hensive purposes, both the personal advancement of ately. 


itsamembers in moral excellence, and the diffusion of a | If you were to select, from the numbers of the poor 
benign influence over surrounding society,—the influ- | around you, certain individuals on whom to bestew 
/ence of a kind and courteous demeanor, the influence | larger gifts and favors than on the rest, for valid rea- 
of acandid and generous temper, of the example of | sons existing in your own mind, would you do ang 
‘social harmony and cordia! fellowship between men of thing wrong, opposed to the comprehensive charity of 
every shade of religious and politica) sentiment. Free-| the Gospel, or disapproved of Heaven? This is the 


‘masonry looks on us all as crextures formed for society, | Masonic partiality of which you hear so much, 
_and in its rites, precepts, and observances, is suited to | 


ysm, is madly grasping at us. In either hemisphere || invigorate and expand the social principle. 


Should blighting disease come over you, my brother; 
\should your strong arm be withered, and your athletic 
frame palsied, and the faculties of your mind enerva- 
‘ted, and starving poverty, with an unsullied character, 
_be your only portion; whither would you go for earthly 
‘comfort? Would you first cast yourself upon the cheer- 
‘less pity of the world? Would you go and mess wit 
the promiscuous company of the alms-house ?—I should 
not. I would send the tale of my trials and sorrows to 
‘a band of these brethren, and demand of them, as my 
right, the substantial tokens of bretherly affection; and 


I should receive, in proportion to my neeessity,and theig 
ability. 


But, it is asked, why do we notsee more of thi 
charity ?—You know, ours is a secret society! We da 
not think it best to beat a drum, or sound a trumpet, 
or give notice in a newspaper, whenever we bestow ag 
alms. We think it chiefly important that the hungry 
ibe fed, and the naked clothed, and the afilicted com- 
| forted and relieved. We deem it of little consequeneg 
that any should know of our charity save those who 
are blessed by it. If our alms be in secret, we are sure 
of a reward from him who seeth in secret. 

But there is most truly a transforming power im ove 
principles and ceremonies, by which many who once 
loved the world supremely,have become lovers of their 
neighbour and of God. We have seen, under our pe- 
culiar modes of affecting the heart, the absorbing sef- 
fishness of multitudes, swallowed up in a deep, active, 
and all-pervading philanthropy. But you still doube. 
Let me ask you, then, if in the whole circle of your 
Lacquaintance, you fix your mind ona single worthy 
Mason, who is now suffering for the necessaries of life? 
If you can point to the widow or fatherless child of a 
Mason, who is in need of pecuniary assistance, and ig 
not now receiving it at the open hand of Masonic be- 
neficence?—If you can, and they have the ability, 


fering and wretchedness wherever we may find them; 


there is with brethren a culpable neglect. If you coa- 
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been within a Masonic lodge, or listened to a Masonic 
invocation. 


I have noticed the causes or origin als associations. 
What do observation and experience teach us of their 
effects? Have they not accomplished, under the guid- 
ance of benevolence, what without them never could 
| have been done, for the melioration of the condition of 
‘the world; by the dissemination of learning, and the 
‘diffusion of truth, and the enlargement of the king- 
dom of Christ? Has not their concentrated power 


not, we pray you to withhold your repreach, and ~ 
credence to our protestations. 


i go on to speak of the religious sahil of Free- 
masonry. And when1 cail it a religious institution, I 
mean, that it inculeates the worship of God in fervent 
and rational piety. I mean, that it demands the su- 
preme and undivided homage of the soul as a tribute 
to its Author. I mean, that the reverence of the Dei- 


That the great ends of Masonry have not always 
been pursued with that industry and zeal which they} 
should have awakened, I readily admit, That in many) 
things we have offended, and in all come short of our) 
duty, is most humbly conceded. That we have some- 
itimes misapplied our advantages, and manifested an) 


ty is enjoined in all its acts, and his worship recognised 
- iw all its forms, and interwoven with its whole struc- 
ture. I mean, thatno man can become a Mason, 


unbecoming spirit and deportment, I shall not deny. 
But nothing is more obvious, than that every usage, 


been felt in the remotest parts of the earth, and its ef- 
fects been visible in the advancement of our race in civ- 


enterprise, and institution, which is good in itself is \j-| ilization, and the ried of civilized Jife; in Christian 
able to be abused. Indeed, there is scarcely any thing | knowledge, and the virtue and piety it creates and fos- 
‘which we value as excellent in its nature, and benefi-| te’ Have they not been instrumental in transforming 
| cent in its consequences, which may not be made inju-) the ignorant, superstitious, and degraded islander, whom 
‘tious and destructive. So much is left to the wisdom,| ‘he effort of one man coutd never have reached, whom 
prudence, and.integrity of men, in the use of the | the pewer of one man could never have redeemed, into 4 
blessings of Providence, that, unless those qualities of, the image of Christ, who is the image of God ? a 
the mind and heart be exercised, their blessings will | But it is possible the associations thus useful may 
prove curses to them. The evils, however, which re=| have been productive also of evil. They certainly 
sult from the misuse of a privilege or an ordinance cer- | have it in their power to éo unspeakable injury. They 
tainly do not prove them hurtfu! and pernicious. ‘might scatter error where they should plant the truth. 

A combination of zmen may do a great deal of harm, | / They might excite discord and enmity where they 
but this is no reason why men should not combine for | ‘should promote peace and good will. They might use 
any purpose, — Let us consider, for a moment, some of, their great power for selfish and wicked ends. In 
the uses and, ‘abuses, of ‘Voluntary associations, in pass- | S°Me instances, there is little doubt, » they have done so. 
‘ing to notice the leading objections to our own. But what then >? Must they all be disbanded? By 
no means, ‘The abuse of a thing does not prove it 


The first question arising is, Why should we form as- H evil 


without first professing his entire trust in God; which 
mplies a belief in his existence, and a confidence in 

his Providence. 1 mean, that its obvious tendency is 
ta heighten our veneration of the Divine character and 
‘to deepen the sense of our own absolute dependence. 
I mean, that there is a power, in Masonic emblems and 
lessons, of enkindling the flame of devotion, of awak- 
ening the sentiment of gratitude, and of humbling the}. 
soul in its perceptions of the Divine majesty. If 1 have 
ever felt the spirit of devotion stirring within me when | 
standing ai the altar of the sanctuary, I have felt the 


‘game spirit when kneeling with my brethren at the al- 
tarof the lodge. And there, believe; in many instan- 
ces, the heart has poured forth its praises to God fot 
the first time,and has experienced those holy influences |, 
which are the answers to prayer. There, 1 believe, | 


many minds have perceived, for the first time, in the ‘sociations? why come together in clans? why not There are associations of a similar character, the 
Infinite and All-governing, the real perfections of his || : 
g> leave every man to follow the diciates of his indepen theatre of whose action is nearer home. Such as are 


ture, and h i d partaken of them, : i i-| 
dent judgment, and to the unfettered and unbiassed di | gradually working the emancipation of the slaves in our 
e , a8 , = _ borders; putting a copy of the Holy Scriptures into the 


rection of his own energios?—The greatest individual | 
relationship to him. There, I trust, as within the por-| is every way circumscribed. He is far from being the | || hands of everysfamily in our widely extended country; 
tals of his temple, the Father : has often recognised, in | taking the hapless orphan by the hand, and leading hin 


‘most free or the most useful, who is most solitary. God. | 
his adoring offspring; his’ own glorious image; and, lin mercy has united ns all by the strong bond of sympa- | ‘with a parent’s care to the fountains of knowledge, 
} supplying him with food and raiment, and making him 


with his right hand, has renewed and deepened the ‘thy; and when acing alone, without the encourage- 
ment and support ef, others, our peace is disturbed; we, happy both in his circumstances and hopes; seeking 


original impression, and they whio wore it, have gone 
forth; and mingled with’ the ever-~moving’ communities’ have not, and we cannot | have, and we should not have, 


~of the earth,’ rewarded’ dpenly.’ 


their sins, have: gone: upward, by their illimitable de- 
sires, into. the firmament where God’s spirits are the 
stars, and-have batome ‘one with them, as they are 
one with: him. 


‘Bat, if Masonry be of so high a character,’ it will 
be asked, ‘ does it nét supersede the necessity of the 
Bible? If its tendency be thus exalting, will it not do 
to substitute it in the place of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the religious institutions they ordain ?’ 
Masonry borrows all its religious knowledge from the 
Bible. Its principles are those of revealed truth. Its 
forms and ceremonies only are itsown. It pretends 
not to be above Christianity, or to hold itself i in any 
estimation in comparison with it. In many partichlars 
it could not be compared with it, for it is not separated 
from it, but coincident, identical with it,—in its moral 
precepts, in its benevolent aims, and i in its generous 

_ spirit. It seeks, by its peculiar power, to maintain and 
enforce those great truths published to men, in the bril- 
liant revelations of God’s' outer temple, and in the 
more clear and positive instructions of the inner tem- 

' ple—the holy of holies—the temple of the spirit. It 
claims no power to save the sinner; it teaches of none 
but the power of Christian truth; the power of God in 
Jesus Christ. ‘To the Bible it refers for the sanctions 
of virtue and vice. It knows nothing and teaches 


nothing, concerning the future world, but what it de- 
rives from holy inspiration. 


I have said enough to convince you that I think Ma- 
sonry to be, in deed and in truth, a moral and relig- 
ious institution.. And I cannot forbear to express the 
solemn conviction of my heart, that there could not Be 
a more palpable misapprehension of its character,than 
that which esteems it to be friendly to infidelity, or as 
having the most distant bearing towards atheism, {1 

wonder, J am astonished, that an intimation of the kind 


There, I believe, 


many men, having left, behind them their follies and | concurrence with friends ar ‘are calculated to produce. 


impossible! 


that quietness and assurance, which counsel, union,and | 


embarrassment, interrupt our pursuits, or obstacles op- 


‘pose our endeavours, our emotions are almost intolera- 


ble until others are made acquainted with our circum- 
stances and interested | in our behalf. But we cannot. 
| communicate i in thought, or ceoperate in action, with | 
_all men. This is rendered impossible by the limit set) 
to our powers. We therefore must select from the in-| 
‘numerable- multitude,, indivdinals of congenial minds. 


‘And here we have an ‘associ: ation, a party, a combina-| 


tion, gmed ona aniversally acknowledged law of our | 
nature; and we must cease to be men with the feelings | 
and habits of men, before we shall cease to be number- | 
ed in some such. selection. 


‘Necessity dtives us to the same result. 
man is weak, and incapable of great achievements. 


dwelling and cultivated fi¢ids would gladen his pros- 
pect. Place him in the ‘midst of a populous city, and 
cut him off from ail intercourse ‘with his fellow men, 
and he might make ‘himself the veriest drudge in the 
world, ‘but he would’ acquité’ nothing valuable, and | 
would enjoy ‘nothing. The monuments of srohitectaral | 
skill which arrest the eye'of the eastern traveller, and 
rivét his attention, dnd‘draw forth his admiration, mast , 
have been the contrivance of many minds, as well as 
the execution of than hands. In judgment, we are 
all imperfect. Knowledge * ‘is possessed by us in differ- || 
ent degrées; and the’ deficiency of one may be sup- 
plied from the fulness of ‘many. ‘That measure or en- 
terprise which several minds concur in pronouncing ex- 


prosecuted with greater ‘vigor and success, than if it 
were approved but'by a sifigle individual. For, as old 
Fuller hath: said, ‘ two eyts see more than one, though 
;t be never so big, and set (as in Polyphemus) in the 


sould have come from the lips of one who had ever [jsaidee of the forehead.’ 


if 


Place him alone in the midst of a forest, and how long 
and tedious would be his labor, before a commodions | 


‘pedient and wise, is more likély to be so, and will be | 


out the widow deprived of her stay, and, by providing 
the comforts of life, pouring into her mourning spirit 
the oil of gladness; visiting the old man in his poverty 
) and disease, and administering liberally to his necessi- 
ties. 
1 But good and salutary as are such associations, who 
does not know that they are liabe to do evil? They 
might bestow charity upon the undeserving; upon hyp- 
| Ocritical impostors. ‘They might sometimes encourage 
_ idleness, and fraud, and dissipation. Or, if a majority 
| of the members should become vicious and unpriuci- 
pled, they might pervert their means of relieving and 
blessing the suffering, and employ them to foment sedi- 
| tions, to break down the interests of humanity and 
| religion, and to inflame and {eed their own base _pass- 
jons. In this view of them, what shall we do? Shall 


By himself we condemn and overthrow them? Certainly not. 


f ‘ The abuse of a thing does not prove it evil.’ 
There are among us associations for prayer, A num- 
her of Christians of one heart, with souls all lighted 
from the same altar, and all craving the same blessings, 
‘agree statedly to assemble ror THE WORSHIP OF 
‘Gop. What is felt in one soul, sympathy, as an elec- 
| trical conductor, transmits to others, ~ Their social love 
blends with their devotional fervor, and their mutual 
i attachment is strengthened while their piety is deepen- 
ed. There is, it is true, a communion with the Father 
in secret, sweet and refreshing, of which the soul must 
never be robbed. But thete is also in thisoffice a fei- 
Jowship with kindred spirits, sacred and endearing, 
which can never be relinquished. 


| But associations of this nature have been and may be 
abused. They are so abused, when men meet in Con- 
cert to pray for fire to come down from heaven and con- 
‘sume the opposers of their faith; when in their 
prayers they take occasion to cast obloquy upon public 
institutions, and classes ¢ “‘zens, and Christians whom 
‘they despise; when they are de solely for popular 
l effect, or for osteniatiou—* Com. and see our zeal for 
Lord!" Now, what ought todo in this case’ 
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Should government pass an interdict upon all such as- 
sociations? By no means, ‘ The abuse of a thing does 
not prove it evil.’ 

Again. » The Christian Church is an association, the 
most sacred in its nature, and the most momentous in its 
object, of any that has ever existed. Its object is no 
less than the spiritual welfare and everlasting life of the 
world.. It embraces in its comprehensive designs, the 
present—the moving throng of intelligent creatures that 
are our contemporaries, and acting with us in the great) 
drama of life; and the future—those who are tocome 
after us to fill our places, to labor in trials, to toil in the, 
pursuit of virtue, and to prepare for glory, throughout 
all generations. Founded by Christ, and secured on its, 
foundation by the divine declaration that the gates of hell 


shall not prevail against it, it has an august character, 
and is clothed with a mighty power. To bein accor-| 
dance with its design, however, all the power it exerts. 
should be moral, and all the influence, spiritual. To 
pour the light of Christianity over a darkened world; to’ 
afford a practical illustration of the principles of Jesus) 
Christ; and to build up its members in faith and purity, | 
are included in its object. And what can we conceive. 
more important and dignified? What more glorious’ 
than the perfection of individua] character, and the. 
moral elevation and spiritual good of the world ?—But, 
my friends, the Church, that hallowed association, 
has shamefally, and wickedly, abused her privileges and | 
her powers. I cannot recite the tale of her pepittia 
crimes; the blood would curdle in your veins. She has, 
held a tyrant’s sceptre ovet those within and without 
her pale. She has given her sanction to tortures the 
most excruciating that the ingenuity of man, with the 
malignity of a fiend, could invent. Her sacred lawn has 
been literally drenched in human blood. Murders, the 
‘most heart-rending to relate, have been plotted and con- 
summated inher bosom. She has exemplified, at times, 
any thing and every thing but what she ought. She has 
even fashioned the counsels ‘of princes and emperors, 
and with carnal weapons has waged war with the 
world far less corrupt than herself. But I am pained 
with this rehearsal. 1 will only ask; Considering all these 
things, ought the Church t@ be dissolved and its rites 
forbidden? The auswer is on all your tongues—‘ By no 
‘means, ‘The abuse of a thing does not prove it 
evil.’ 

Now, it may be inquired, what objection has been 
made to Freemasonry of a moral nature, which could 
not be made to most or al! of the associations at which I 
have glanced; and, especially, to the Christian Church ? 
This question has been often proposed, but it has neith- 
er the less pertinency nor the less force on that ac- 
count. Ihave no fear of contradiction in affirming, that’ 
no crime has been alleged against the Masonic institu- 
tion, to be compared in enormity with those that have 
been committed, over and over again, in the name of 
the Church. And there is this remarkable difference| 
between them; the crimes of the Church were its own, 
the acts of the corporate body, approved and authorized 
by it; whereas the crime charged upon Masonry was the 
act of a few of its miserable members, without the con- 
sent or even knowledge of the corporate body, and une- 
quivocally reprobated by it. 

I have not instituted this comparison to extennate the 
guilt of Masonic criminals; but only to show—whatI 
think is evident—that the same reasoning which is com- 
monly employed to exterminate our Order, might with 
equa! propriety be applied to exterminate Christianity. 

But dropping this topic, though it might be extended | 
to a much greater length, I wlll proceed to notice briefly 
the prominent objections to Freemasonry. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


i> The result of the recent elections has thrown the 
little knot of anties in this city intoa high fever.—They 
swear the people are all fools, and that there is no do- 


ing anything with them! Poor fellows! We shall soon 
begin to pity them. 


||man wo, * that flesh is heir to,”? and inferring from 


| onment for debt, unjustly operates to the prejudice of 


|| slaves. 
'| gross inconsistency. While she is raising up and fos- 


||human misery, she is sustaining a law whose direct 


| comprehensive, and appropriate—it is positive, com- 


To the Editor of :the Mirror. 


Srr—Knowing the deep interest you feel in every 
measure tending to the amelioration of the mass of hu- 


your paper that you are favorably disposed toward the 
cause of abolishing imprisonment for debt, except in 
cases of fraud, I have presumed to offer a few brief re- 


marks on the subject, for publication in the columns of 
the Mirror. ey 


It is not necessary at this late day, to stop to inquire 
whether the cause I advocate be that of right and jus- 
tice. That question has been freely,fully and ably dis- 
cussed, by the wisest and best of our countrymen. It 
is admited on all hands that the present Jaw of impris- 


the poor man—that it is calculated to grind him down 
te the dust—to prostrate his manly energies, and to 
sink him even lower than the condition of our Sonthern 
It strikes me, sir, that Boston is guilty of 


tering societies for benevolent purposes; while she is 
extending her charities to the relief of poverty and 


tendency isto add to the accumulation of the poverty 
and misery of that very class of the community among 
whom her charities are distributed. She is in fact, sir, 
creating misery that she may. enjoy, the gratification 
arising from the administration of relief ! She is inflict- 
ing a wound, in order that she may have the pleasure 
of healing it! This may be very humane, but it is not 
quitefso consistent with the principles of humanity and 
justice, as I understand those principles, and as philan- 
thropic men could desire. 


I do not undertake to say what kind of a law should 
be aubstituted for that on which our present system of 
debt and credit is predicated. I leave that to the wis- 
dom of wiser and more expetiénced men. But I do 
undertake to say that some change of the present ‘bar- 
barous law is imperatively demanded by that class of 
the people who have been aptly called the “ bone and! 
sinew’? of the State. 1 do eontend that the arrest 
and imprisonment of the body of a freeman, without 
charge or suspicion of crime, isa direet violation of, 


our bill of rights—is inconsistent with the principles of | 


a free government, and repugnant to the spirit of all 
laws both human and divine. And, inmy humble 
opinion, the existence of such a law, is a grievance 
that calls as loudly for republicans to stand forth mn | 
defence of their rights, as did the oppressive acts of 
the mother country, prior tothe achievement of the 
Independence of these States. All political differences 
should be laid aside, and ovr eitizens should unite in 
one common bend for the preservation of the common 
good. Whatever isto be done, must be done through 
our representatives, Electors, think of these things! 
Humaniry. 


GOVERNOR’s SPEECH. 


To suffer His Excelleney’s sveech to pass. without 
note or comment, might argue a want of respect to- 
wards the source from whence it emanated, however 
smail the cause for praise or censure, and beside, not 
to treat it as discovering something worthy of both or 
either, would be to give oceasion for the distrusting of 
our own powers of perception and discrimination. 
Reminding our readers, then, that ‘a short horse is soon 
curried,’ ‘we say the honest frankness with which His 
Excellency acknowledges that he has not got his lesson, 
leaves little room to doubt the truth of his apology, 
that he has net yet had sufficient time to qualify him- 
self for the discharge of the duties of his office—hew- 
ever, ‘such information and the suggestion of such 
recommendations’ as are presented, indicate ‘a move— 
ment in the mind,’ of ‘ auspicious augury. His 
exposition of the state of the nation is most Jucid, 


parative and superlative, definitive, past, present and 
future, logical, rhetorical and philosophical, from the 
quieting assurance that ‘ the evils to vhich we are sub- 


ject are light and transient,’ to the astounding ¢isclos- 


ure that the phenomena of ‘ contentions and divisions’ 
in political action, are caused by ‘ the conflicts of opin- 
ion.” In treating of the abstract principles of govern~ 
ment, and its powers and purposes, there is discovered 
a most sagacious discrimination in the selection of ap— 
propriate fruisms, and a happy faculty in the perspicu- 
ous arrangement of trite maxims. The ‘ subjects which 
more immediately require attention,’ are ‘ well thought 
of:’ and the laws requiring amendment or enactment 
are most clearly defined to be ‘ such as experience has 
proved to be important and necessary,’ so that the 
Legislature will be without excuse under his excellen— 
cy’s instructions, if they leave undone things which 
ought to be done. But lest we be thought blinded to 
its faults by the brilliant radiations of the speech, we 
must demonstrate the clearness of our perception and 
the consequent value of our commendations by a slight 
allusion to a single fault. We think his excellency is 
not altogether clear and conclusive on the subject of 
imprisonment for debt. His position is right, but he 
has mistaken the argument by which to sustain it, 
‘The power which under existing laws, the creditor. 
claims and exercises over the body of the jdebtor,’ we 
should infer was rather sanctioned by, than at variance 
with, the clause he quotes from the constitution. The 
present laws we conceive, are in exact accordance with 
this provision—and expressly provide for the body of 
the creditor, ‘ after delivering up all his estate for the 
use of his creditors.’ His excellency, however, seems 
to have some right conceptions of the subject, but how 
he acquired them by his method of chopping logic, 
might be a poser for Stewart himself. On the subject 
of oaths his excellency is manifestly alive to the * cause 
of morality and the-general good’—and we are sur- 
prised that he should hesitate 49 recommend their en- 
tie prohibition. Adopting the precedent of old Con- 
necticut, he might with propriety, as. be had * Jittle 
time to collect information, have recommended that the 
law of God, which says ‘ swear not at al/,’ be taken 
as the rule of actien; until he should have time to devise 
a better. However, we are gratified to find his excel- 
lency disposed to pay such special attention to caths.*¢ 
and trust his ‘suggestions’ of thei importance will be 
duly regarded by the other members of the goveinment. 
On the whole, from this exhibition of what he is already 
in possession, what may we not expect when he shall 
have had ‘ time for the ceHection of such information. 


and the suggestion of such recommendations, as are 
proper to be presented. We only regret he had not 
time to give us his views on the extension of slavery. — 
Chelsea Vt. Advocale. 


cP We give the following from the Salem Regis- 
ter, asa natural curiosity. It shows the strength of 
antimasonry in Salem. 


Antimasonic Ticket. 


Joseph Winn 13 
Joseph Ropes 17 
George H. Smith 
Richard M. Chipman 13 
Joseph G. Waters 33 
Benjamin Morgan 
Henry Field 
James Stone i 
Horatio Perry 
N. J. Lord 13 
Eben’r Symonds 

PROPRIETORS OF THE GREEN DRAGON 
TAVERN, BOSTON, 


W orice is hereby given, that the annual meeting 


of the Proprietors of the Green Dragon Tar+rn (so cal- 
led) willbe holden at Concert Hall in said ! o-:0n, on 
Tuesday the 6th day of December next, at + x o’clock 
P. M. for choice of Officers for the ensuing ) var, and 
such other business as may come before thew. 
By direction of the Agents, 

JOHN J. BORING, Proprietor’s Clerk 


Boston, November 


| 
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THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK: 
The man with the iron mask was a remarkable 


petsonage, who existed as a state prisoner in 
France during the latter part of the 17th centu; 
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mediately to the governor; who having looked at 
some part of the writing, asked the lad with some 
apparent anxiety, ‘If he had not the curiosity to 
read it??, He protested repeatedly that he had 


in his bed. 
The Masque de Fer remained in this isle till the 


ty. As the circumstances of this person form a 
historical problem, which has occasioned much in- 
quiry, and given rise to many conjectures, and 
excited in a particular manner the curiosity of the 
public, it shall be endeavored to condense in this, 
little work the substance of every thing material 
that has been published on the subject. We shall. 
first relate such particulars concerning this extra- 
ordinary prisoner asappear to be well authen- 
ticated: and shall after wards mention the differ- 
ent opinions and conjectures that have been en-. 
tertained with regard to his real quality, and the, 
causes of his confinement. 


ist. The authentreated particulars concerning: 
the iron mask are as follow: A few months after! 
the death of Cardinal Mazarine, there arrived at! 
the Isle of St. Marguerite, in the see of Provence | 


a young prisoner whose appearance was peculiar-| 
ly attracting; his person was above the middle size’ 
and elegantly formed; his mien and. deportment. 
were noble, and his manners graceful;—even the, 
sound of his voice, it is said, had in it something, 
uncommonly interesting. On the road, he con-| 
stantly wore a mask with iron springs, to enable | 
him to eat without taking it off. It was at 
first believed that his mask was made entirely of | 
iron, whence he acquired the name of the 
with the iron mask: his attendant had received 
orders to dispatch him if he attempted to take off, 
his mask, or discover himself. He had first been 
confined in Pignerol, under the government of M 
de St. Mars; and been sent from thence to St. 
Margurite. He was accompanied thither by the | 
same person who continued to have the charge of 
shim. He was always treated with the most mark- 
ed respect. He was'constantly served in plate, 
and the governor himself placed his dishes on the 
table, retiring immediately after, and locking the 
door behind him. He tu-to-yoit(thee-ed and thou- 
ed.) . The governor on the other hand, behaved 
te him in the most respectful manner, and never 
wore his hat before him, nor sat down in his pres- 
enee, Gnlesshe was desired. ‘The Marquis de 
Louvoisis, who went tosee him at St. Marguerite 
spoke to him standing, and with that kind of 
atterition that denotes high respect. 


During his residence bere, he attempted twice 
in an indirect manner to make himself known.— 
One day he wrote something with hisknife on a 
plate, and threw it out of a window towards a 
boat which was drawn on shore at the foot of a 
tower. A fisherman picked it up, and carried it 
ta the governor, M. de St. Mars, who was greatly 
alarmed, asked the man with great anxiety 
‘Whether he could read, whether any one else 
had geen the plate;’ the man answered, ‘that he 
could not read, and he had just found the plate, 
and that no one had seen it.” He was, however 
confined, till the governor was well assured of the 
truth of his assertions. Another attempt to disco- 
ver himself proved equally unsuccessful. A 
young’ man wiio lived in the Isle, one day per- 
ceived something floating under the prisoner’s 
window; and on picking # up discovered it to bea 
very fine shirt written ail over. He carried it in” 


stopped with him at his estate near Paltean. 
|| Masque arrived there ir a litter, surrounded by 


| side of his plate. 
& | servant only, who brought in and carried vat the 


ways masked whenever he passed through the 
‘| Court, but the people saw his teeth and lips, and 
also observed that his hair was grey. The gov- 
| ernor slept in the same room in a second bed that || 


.||he expressed or desired wus instantly procured 


the year 1698, when M. St. Mars being promoted 
to the government of the Bastile, conducted the 
prisoner to that fortress. In his way thither, he 


The 


a numervus guard on horseback. M. de St. Mars 
ate at the same table with himall the time they 
|resided at Paltean; but the latter was always) 
placed with his back towards the windows}; and 
the peasants who came to pay their compliments 
to their master,and whom curiosity kept constantly |. 
on the watch, observed that M.de St. Mars al- 
|| waye sat opposite to him, with two pistols by the 
They were waited on by one 


dishes, always carefully shutting the door both in 
going out and returning. ‘The prisoner was al- 


was placed there on that occasion. In the course 
of their journey, the iron mask was one day heard 
to ask his keeper whether the king had any design 
on his life; ‘No, prince,’ he replied, ‘provided 
that you quietly allow yourself to be conducted, 
your life is perfectly secure. The stranger was 
accommodated as well as it was possible inthe Bas-)|| 
tile. Apartments had been prepared for him by 
order of the governor before his arrival, fitted up 
in the most convenient style, and everything that 


him. His table was the best that could be pro- 
vided; and he was ordered to be supplied 
with as rich clothes as he desired: but his chief 
taste, in this last particular, was for lace, and for 
linen remarkelly fine. {ft appears that he was 


that he thought he must be sixty. 
not: but tivo days afterwards he was found dead), 


| 


she was. Nay, such was the fear of his having 


| 


and pounded to dust; the window frame and 
‘doors barnt, and the ceiling of the room, and the 


‘buried without a head; and M. de St. 


‘this remarkable personage. 
‘that he was the Duke of Beaufort; others, that 
ihe was the Count de Vermandois, natural son to 


allowed the use of such books as he desired, and 
that he spent much time in reading. He also 
amused himself with playing upon the guitar. — 
He had the liberty of going to mass; but was then 
strictly forbidden to speak or uncover his face: or- 
ders were even given to the soldiers to fire upon 
him if he attempted either; and their pieces, al- 
ways loaded with ball, were always pointed to- 
wards him as he passed through the court. When 
ne had occasion to see a surgeon or a phbysician,! 
he was obliged, under pain of death, constantly 


who had often attended him when he was indis- 
posed, said “that he never saw his face, though 
he had frequently examined his tongue, and dif- 
ferent parts of his body; and there was something 
uncommonly interesting in the sound of his voice; 
and that he never complained of his confinement, 
nor let fall from him any hint by which it might 
be guessed who he was.’ It is said that he often 
passed the night im aati up and down his 
room. 

The unfortunate Prinee died on the 9th of 
November, 1703, after a short iliness; and was in- 
terred next day in the burying place of the parish 
of St. Paul. ‘J he expense of his funeral amount- 
ed only to forty livres. @he name given him was 
Marchiali: and even his age, as well as his real 


name, it seenied of importance to conceal; for in} 


to wear his mask. An old physician of the Bastile, | 


the register made of his funeral; it was mentioned 
that he was about forty yeats old; though he had 
told his apothecary, sometime before his death, 


[t 18 a well 
known fact, that immediately after the prisoner's 


death, his apparel, linen, clothes, matrasses, and 


in short every thing that had been used by him, 
were burnt, that the walls of his room were scrap- 
ed, the floor was taken up, evidently from the 
apprehension that he might have found means of 
writing anything that would have discovered who 


left a letter or any mark which might lead to a 
discovery, that his plate was melted down; the 
glass taken out of the window of his room, 


plaster of the inside of the chimney taken down. 
Several persons have affirmed, that the body was 


Foix in- 
forms us, that a gentleman having bribed the sex- 


ton, had the body taken up in the night, and fouad 


a stone instead of the head. 

The result of these extraordinary accounts is 
that the Iron Mask was not only a person of high 
‘birth, but must have been of great consequence;— 
and that his being concealed was of the utmost 
importance to the King and ministry. We come 
lnow, therefore, to notice— 

2d. The opinions ard conjectures that havebeen 
formed concerning the real name and condition of 
Some have pretended 


Louis XIV. by the Duches de la Valliere. Some 


[maintain him to have been the duke of Monmouth 
natural son of Charles II. of England, by Lucy 
Pate and others say, that he was Gerolama 


Macni, minister to the Duke of Modena. 
Besides these conjectures, none of which pos- 
sess sufficient probability to entitled them to con- 


‘sideration, a fifth has been advanced; namely, 
that the fron Mask was the son of Anne of Aus- 
itria, Queen to Louis the XIII: and consequently 
that he was a brother of Louis XIV. but whether 
‘a bastard brother, a brother-german, or a half 


brother, is a question that has given rise to three 


several opinions, which we shall state in the or- 


der of time in which the respective transactions 
to which they allude, happened. 


1. The first opinion is, that the Queen proved 
with child at a time when it was evident it could 
not have been by her husband, who, for some 
months before, had never been with her in pri- 
vate. ‘The supposed father of this child is said by 
some to have been the Duke of Buckinghaiw, who 
came to France in May, 1625, to conduct the 
Princess Henrietta, wife of Charles J. into Eng- 
land. The private letters and memoirs of those 
times speak very suspiciously of the Queen and 
Buckingham ; his behaviorat Amiens, whither the 
Queen and Queen’s mother accompanied the Prin- 
cess in her way to Boulogne, occasioned much 
whispering: notwithstanding the pains that have 
been taken by La Porte, in his memoirs, to excuse 
his mistress, it appears that the King on this oc- 

casion, was extremely offended at her and that it 
required al] the influence and address of the 
Queen’s’ mother to effect 2 reconciliation. It is 
said that this child was privately brought up in 
the country ; that when Mazarin became a favor- 
ite, he was entrusted with the care of him; and 


that Louis XIV having discovered the secret on 
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the death of the Cardinal, , thought it necessary to 
confine him in the manner that has been zelated. 

But it may be observed, that the secret could | 
scarcely have escaped the vigilance of the Cardi- 
nal de Richlieu; and it is not improbable that a 
minister so little scrupulous, if inclined to save 
the honor of a Queen, would have removed a 
child, who if he lived, might have been made use 
of to disturb the tranquility of the kingdom. Af- 
ter the supposed birth, the Queen had frequent 
quarrels with the King, and what was more dan- 
gerous, with the Cardinal, who even used every 


ble he grew, until the © ‘elaineh.: ina ‘he rd positive 
‘tone, ordered him to cease. ‘I'hen he began to 
whisper, from one to another, teliing them that. 
they feared the copper-skin’s would hear him lisp, 
‘although they were two miles distant. ‘Then he’ 
bragged how many scalps he had taken, and bus- 
‘tled about, trying to gain some one to hear hiew 
boast how many he was ‘ure to obtain on the mor-| 
‘Tow. The Colonel overheard his last remark, and | 
ordered him to take his station on the point of the 
peninsula, and keep a sharp look-out, or he would. 
ran him on an asse’s back through the division at. 
means in his power to inguire into her most pri- day break, for the sport of the soldiers. Old Ken-| 
yate transactions. It was ona memorable occa- ‘tucky shouldered his rifle and gravely walked off 
sion of this kind, that her servant La Porte was | 
thrown into the Bastile; and it can scarcely.be 
imagined she would have had the firmness she then | our arms and preparing for a sudden attack on the 
displayed, while conscious of so much guilt, ard, Indians: our fire had nearly expired—one pile’ 
under the risk of having it discovered. The || alone cast its lurid light up into the darkness, and 
prisoner with the mask appears, by several ac- “flashing every few moments, it threw its rays far’ 
counts, to have been a youth of a handsome figure | ‘among the trees. We seated ourselves about the. 
in the year 1661; and in 1703, when he died, to "embers of the fire, to take a lunch before we march-, 
have been above sixty; but had he been ason of jed; just then little Kentuck came panting out of 
Buckingham, he would have been about thirty—_ ‘the clump of bushes on the point, his face white, | 
sixin 1661, when he could not be said to have anc his frame trembling with agitation—for to, 
been a vouth; and in November, 1703, above ‘speak trnly, | do not think the little fellow knew. 
seventy-eight. | much of fear. 

2, ‘The second opinion is, that he was the twin, “Arm! arm!” he cried out, ‘the buggers are) 
brother of Louis XIV. born some hours after him. wading the marsh and they will be on you ina 
This first appeared in a short anonymous work | Siff. ” He had scarcely uttered the words before 
published without date or the name of the printer. 4 ball whizzed over his head. 

It is therein said, ‘ Louis XIV. was born at St. | ** Oh, copper skin, that’s your trick, is't?—never: 
Germains en Laye, on the 5th of September, calculate Kentuck’s size by your own. Now to! 
1638, about noon; and the illustrious prisoner, the trees, boys, and let ’em have it,” shouted the | 
‘known by the appellation of the Iron Mask, was |!ittle corporal, as we all seized our rifles and sprung: 
born the same day, while Louis XIII- was at “aup. || for our defence. After that first discharge, all, 
per. The King and the Cardinal, fearing that the || Was silent—not a tread, not a voice was heard 
pretensions of a twin-brother might one day be | from the place from which the shot came. The | 
employed to renew those civil wars with which | "fire seemed to shine brighter just then, revealing 
France had been so often afflicted, cautiously con-| Us to our foe, while it threw them intoa deeper 
cealed his birth, and sent him away to be brought ,shade. We were compelled either to rush for- 
up privately. Having but an impe ‘fect knowledge | Poe at the greatest disadvantage, in danger of 
of the circumstances that followed, I shail say | being wholly cut down without a glimpse of our 
nothing more, for fear of committing errors; but || enemy, or stand straight up by the side of our, 
firmly believe the fact I have mentioned; and time ‘trees. We could not wind round and get out of 
will probably prove to my readers, that I have ‘the light without being observed, neither conta 
grounds for what I have advanced.’ they rush on us without showing themselves. | 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] assure you our position was rather awkward, L 

a6 should think we stood there fa!! an hour, though it} 

might not have been ten minutes—time scems 

CABUNBB. wretched long in such situations—when the Colo- 
- nel whispered in a tone audible to those around, | 

[From the Tablet.] ‘*Cant you put out that cursed blaze?” Six 


men leaped forward to execute his orders, but they 
A FIGHT WiTH THE INDIANS. 


feli dead ere a rod from th: ir hiding places, 

We were stationed on the Wabash, when our), “ Keep back—back to your trees, my boys, the 
orders came to attack an Indian village about a }morning is coming by the side of °em. Stand 
day’s march from usto the North. The night pre- |fast, and we'll give it to ’em when itisa little 
vious to the attack we encamped on a peninsula of lighter.”’ 
forest that run south into one of those vast prairies. From where I stood next the Colonel, I heard 
which you are aware are scattered over nearly || a great dull, though at times comical, hunter ask 
the whole State. Admission to us could be gained || him if he should do someth ng--I did not un ler-) 

‘from only one point, at least as we supposed, and | stand what, neither did | heat the answer. Pre-. 
that was through the forest on the north. This sently however, I saw the fellow as he stood just. 
pass was well guarded by our soldiers. The prai-|| behind me, put his hat on hs bayonet and strete h 
rie hear us was excessively marshy, and generally |/it ont beyond the tree; 4 volley of shot hissed, 
‘upposed impassible. After building our fires we || round me, and the hat fell cut into strings. | 
sat round them watching the flames as they shot ing advantage of the moment the old hunter and. 
*p into the dim woods that surrounded us. All || about a dozen ethers sprang forward towards the! 
appeared indisposed to merriment, save a little ! 


fire, and hurling wet sods on it, fell on their faces; 
Kentucky corporal, who was making as much}! another crack of arms came from our watchful en-' 
Noise as possible from his small lungs; and the 


ore he saw it displeased us, the more incorrigi-!| «: Clear the woods—no ww, on, my boys, in God's), 


to his watch. , 
Just before day-break we were all astir, fixing. 


=. 


name on,” cried Colonel 
der as the light died away. 

A shrill whoop rose fiom the opposite woods, as 
we charged without a cry upontbem. The In- 
dians retreated a few steps, and then leaped to 
wards us with tomahawks upraised; at that instant 
the day dawned, and we stood grappling hand in 
hand, and foot to foot. ‘There was one struggle 
which we all stood still to witness; it was the old 
hunter who had extinguished the fire, and a huge 
Indian, who having hurled his tomahawk at the 
Kentuckian and buried it in his thigh, couched 
lke a panther ere it springs on its prey. The 


,ina voice of thus- 


| hunter raised his rifle, and, as it snapped, the In- 


dian leaped towards his antagonist, who reerived 


| him on the point of his bayonet--the rifle dropped 


from the huntsman’s hans, and he fell wth the 
knife of the savage buried deep in his head; and 
his arms twined round his lifeless foe. A horrid 
shout burst from the Indians as the two ccombat- 
ants fell dead before us. With their black eyes 
burning for revenge, and their blood boiling 
through their dark cheeks, we met them again. 
A great; frightful looking savage attacked me; I 
was enabled to keep him at my sword’s point till 
the corporal, who saw my situation, stepped be- 
hind him and plunged a dagger into his back, 
‘which gave me a chance at the fellow as he took 
his eye off me. 

How I escaped that contest without a wound is 
more than I can conceive--but so Leame off, with- 
out a single scratch. By the time my antagonist 
was despatched, the enemy were flying over the 
marsh: few, however, escaped to tell of their de- 
feat, as our sharp-shooters picked them off as they 
sprang from out ‘he wood into the high grass, 

We collected our wounded and sent them back 
to the encampment, while we advanced on the 
Indians. We met with little resistance in the vil- 
lage; some few shots were fired an us from the 
wigwams, but with little difficulty we burnt the 
settlement to the ground, and scattered its ashes 
to the winds. 


MY . 
BY T. H. BAYLEY. 


My father’s sword upon the wall 
Has slumber'd since his death, 

Oh give it me, for now ‘tis time 
To throw away the sheath: 

Too long I've been content to wear 
The lanrels that he won; 

Give me the sword—and it shall gain 
New laurels for his son. 


My father’s sword' oh blame me not 
Tho’ tears bedew the steel; 

Tho’ nerveless now nay fall my arm, 
It is not fear I feel; 

1 weep to think how oft his hand 
Hath laid axiue that sword, 

While he has stoop'’d to kiss my brow, 
And breathe some gentle word. 


My father’s sword !—ahis silken knot 
My own dear mother wove, 

Take hence th weapon—let it grace 
The halis she ased to love: 

Give me another. if my prayer 
In after years be heard, 

Tt shall not be anfit to hang 
Beside my father’s sword! 


Saw—A sort of dumb ‘an, that gets through 


great deal by the activity of his teeth. 


| 
| 
| 
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MASONUCS 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 19, 1831. . 


THE ELECTION. 


: The election in this city has terminated in the choice 
of the following gentlemen as Representatives—2127 be- 
ad necessary to a choice: 


Samuel Austin, Jr. 3302 

: Samuel Aspinwall, 3178 
James Bowdoin,. 8280 

John P. Bigelow, | 3174 
Francis Brinley, Jr.. 3101 
Daniel Baxter, Jr. 2781 

‘Levi Brigham, 2800 

Jos. T. Buckingham,. 3044 
David 1. Child, 3134 
William H. Elliot, 8185 
Jabez ENis, 2709 
Luther Faulkner, 2792 

a Henry HI: Faller, 2732 
Daniel L. Gibbens, 2803: 
George Hallet, 3289 
Nathaniel Hammond, 3140 
Prentiss Hobbs, 2776 

Winslow Lewis, 3134 
Joseph Lewis, 2192 
William Lawrence,- 3212 
Charles Lincoln, 2152 

Daniel Messenger, 3214 

Thomas Motley, 3274 
John B. M'Cleary, $226 
Thomas Mins, $215 
Yavid Moody, 2785 
Thomas Melville, 3229 

William F. Otis, 3296 

Parker, 2752 

Thomas W. Phillips, 3258 
Abel Phelps, : 3201 

John S. Perkins, 2728 

James Ridgway, 2592 
Benjamin Kussell, 3277 
Jeffrey Richardson, 2702 
 Bimon W. Robinson, 3164 

‘ Willtam Sturgis, 3689 
John B. Wells, - 3287 

John Wheelwright,. 2753 
Redford Webster, 3253 

* Henry Williams, 2534 


’ Senate, viz. 


*For Gevermor, Lincoln, 3007, Morton 521 


“There are consequently 19 vacancies to fill, The cons- 
fitution appoints the last Monday in November for this) 
purpose. The following gentlemen were elected to the 
ett, J. C. Merrill, A. H. Everett, and J. T. Austin. — 
» Lathrop}|! 
685. 

The most base and desperate measures were resorted 


to by the antimasons to increase their numbers. Or, we 


‘should rather say, to make a show of strength, by an in- 


crease of votes. They concocted a ticket in secret, on 
which they had the impudence and baseness to place the 


‘names of gentlemen who most heartily despised the par- 


ty, and the men who compose it. Thia ticket was car- 


‘ried to the polls and palmed of on the electors, under 


various disguises. Both the Nations! Republican and 
the Jackson candidates for Governor with their respec- 
tive lists of Senaters, were placed at the head of the anti- 


‘masonic list of Representatives. A friend assures us that 


he saw eo less than seven different lists of antimasonic 
Representatives all in disguise! In this way they were 
enabled to sinuggle ina much larger number of votes, 
than they would have openly been able te cast. But 


_ notwithstanding this disgraceful trickery, John D. Wil- 


liams, who received the highest number of votes on their 
ist of Senators, bad but 648! The last Spring, this 


city! The next year they will not be able to rally 300 vot-| 


‘man had about 800 votes for the same office! Thus,after: jn two duodecimos, from the Har per’ 8 s press, has all the 
a Summer’s drilling, this despicable faction has managed | historical trath and individuality of character, which dis- 
80, as not to luse but about 150 of their adherents in this| tinguished its predeeessors, and fewer of those peculiari- 


Leu The few deluded citizens who have been blindly! 


led into their ranks, are coming to their senses—the scales | 


are falling from their eyes,and they begin to see the base- 
ness of the object and the vileness of the principles of the 
os by whom they have beendeceived. Political dema- 


gogues too, begin to perceive that their hopes and ex- 
-pectations are not likely to be realised by a connexion 


with such a faction, and are deserting it as a thing to 


be avoided. The people have placeda mark upon) 
them. They may as well remain where they are. 


Handbills and circulars of the most infamous character | 
were circulated about the city, by these desperadors— 


‘these assassins of character. We give the following as a 
‘specimen, and we ask our fellow-citizens whether they’ 


are prepared to sustain a faction propt up by such’ 
means? 


* LATHROP AND WINTHROP! 
Equal Rights! and no Secret Societies. 
To the Polls Fellow Citizens! to the polls! and deposit | 


‘against the Handmaid of Religion! every little scroll 
with the name of Lathrop and Winthrop upon it, stabs’ 


‘her to the vitals. She willdie hard for she is old and 


\tough; she will die unwillingly, like all offenders, for 
‘she wants space for repentance; she will give up the 
ghost reluctantly, like all hypocrites, for there will, 
‘be no hopes of pardon—no promise of salvation—no fa 
turity, and no immortality! 

What shall be her consolation on the verge of existence? | 
‘dying a martyr to hypocrisy and crime! and being fol- 


‘lowed to the grave by hypocrites, kidnappers and mur- 
| deres! 


i Stand by—and let the coffin pass!”’ 


The above blasphemous and infamous production was 
thrust into the houses of our most respectable citizens on 
the day of election. 

‘children, and by them circulated among their play-fel- | 
‘lows! Let every honest man—every parent—every 
‘christian, read it—and say if they are ready to sustain a 
‘gang of infidels and knaves in such attempts to corrupt. 
‘the morals of their children, and to blast the fair fame of 
‘their neighbors. God forbid that such a band of miscre- 


land, 


It was put into the hands of our 


'phrey of Gloster was Lord Protector in England, and the 


story is thus described: 


| bloom and freshness rarely found after the very spring- 
your suffrages! Every ballot 1s a sentence of banishment i 


shade that was all but auburn. 


| ants should find succour among the people of New-Eng-| 


| Messrs. John L. Dimmock, Seth Knowles, and, 
| Perez Loring, whose names were borne’on the antima- 
less ticket, have authorised the editor of the Centinel to 


‘say that their names were placed there without their’ 
knowledge or consent. 


forbid any further use of their names for such disreputable, 


purposes. 


iby their fellow citizens, owe it to themselves and to their 
friends, to do so forthwith. 


Jacque ine or Horuanp.—We shou!d have 
knowledged the receipt of this work in our last, had not a 
press of matter previously prepared,prevented. ‘The author 
is Thomas Colly Grattan favorably known asithe author of 
the **Heiress of Bruges’? &c. Some eritics have honor- 
ed him with the appellation of the “Flemish Walter 
Scott ;’’ and we think with some degree of propriety.— 
The Traveller very correctly observes that he seems to 
have opened a new mine of interest to the literary miser, 
and his history of the Netherlands, and in his romances 
founded upon actual life in Holland and Belgium, he 
has worked it to great advantage,and bas produced, through 
the crucible of his genius, specimens, if not quite so 
dazzling and pure asthose of his Scottish cotemporary , 
sufficiently brilliant and valuable to entitle them to a 
place in the cabinets of well informed men in every part 


This is true in regard to several, 


‘others, and we trust they will come out and publicly, 
Messrs. C. Wells, B. Pickman, O. Ever-!| 


It is a disgrace for any decent man to be found 
in such company. ‘Those who have not yet come out, 
‘and do not wish to be regarded as_ political antimasons 


‘| love in our grace! 


|| to renounce error through wisdom—Wee send to you that 


ties which hypercritics would pronounce blemishes, The 
scene is laid at the period when Philip the Good was Duke 
of Burgundy ; and the gallants and beauties of his celebrat- 
ed court figure upon the stage with the ciplomatists and 
political adventureres of those turbulent days when Hum- 


Duke of Bedford (both of whom take a part in the story) 
Regent of France in the minority of Henry V.”’ 

In the work before us, the author has contrived to in- 
troduce the most prominent events in the History of Hol- 
land, and has thrown around them, by the means of the 
brilliancy of his imagination, a deep and glowing interest. 
Jacqueline, Countess of Holiand, and the heroine of the 


‘Standing near to him, and leaning on a bow of Span- 
ish yew, a female of elegant form, and a face of melan- 
choly beauty, listened, but with a pre-occupied air,to his 
discourse. Her features’ were mote strongly marked than 
those of mere girls in early youth ; yet they joineda 


time of life, to a decided dignity that only belongs to 
womanhood ; and her face displayed that harmopious 
brilliancy which can receive the imprint of suffering 
without being withered by it. She was dressed in the 
fashion of the wealthier females of Holland, in a robe of 
fine white kersey, over which was a light blue pourpoint 
of the same stuff, close fitting her bust and waist, but with 
loose flaps that reached the knees, Her hair, worn in 
great profusion, was fancifully garnished with side plates 
and rings of gold, studded with precious stones, and be- 
neath her high cap of green velvet hung innumerable 
curls, of light brown, tinged with oceasional streaks of a 
Her shoes of blue mutoc- 
co were sharply pointed, and turned up almiost to the in- 
step: and a narrow belt of blue silk was fastened in front 
with a diamond aigrette, below whieh hueg two points of 
gold filagree work.’’ 

The | following short extract, we think will a- 
muse the reader. It sounds oddly enough in these days. 
It purports to be a reseript from the Sultan of Baby- 
lon to Philip the Duke of Burgundy, a copy of which, 
says our author, had been sent te altnost every potentate 
and prince in Christendom. 

“Badldadock, son of Aire, Constable of Jericho, Provost 
of the terrestria! Paradise, nephew of the Gods, King of 
Kings, Prince of Princes, Sultan of Babylon, Persia, Je- 
rusalem, Chaldea, and Barbary, Lord of Africa, and Ad- 
miral of Arcadia, Master Archipotel, Guardian of the 
Isles, Dean of the Abbeys, Commander of the Temples, 
splitter of shields, piercer of hauberks, breaker of armour, 
shiverer of spears, overthrower of war horses, destroyer 
of castles, flower of chivalry, a wild boar for courage, an 
eagle for freedom, the fear of his foes, the joy of his 
friends, the raiser of the discomfited, the standard of Ma- 
home—the lord of all the world! 

‘*T'o the Kings of Germany , France, and England, and 
to all other Kings, Dukes, and Counts, and generally to 
all on whom our courtesy may condescend, greeting, and 


‘‘Whereas, it is very commendable for all who please 


you may hasten to us, to receive your fiefs and inheritance 
from our hands, by deaying your God and the Christian 
faith, and abandoning the errors in which you and your 
predecessors have been too long involved. Should you 
not instantly obey these our commands, our anger will be 
raised and our swerd turned against you, with which we 
will have your head asa penalty, without sparing your 
countries any more than yourselves! 

«Given on the vigil of the ambassadiens, the tenth 
year from our coronation and the second from our 
noble victory and destruction of the miserable country of 
Cypras!”” 

To the admirers of historical romance, we ae not hee- 


of the world. His ‘‘Jacqueline of Holland,”’ embraced || 


itate to recommend the work before us. 


~ 
| 
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Pos 
generally conceded that no law could be passed, caleu- 
lated to give more general satisfaction to the great body © 
of the people, or that would ultimately be productive of 
greater good, than one rescinding the postage on news- — 
papers. It is well said in the Germantown Telegraph, | 
says the Philadelphia Reporter, that, ‘‘the government — 
certainly can dispense, for the real interests of the peo-_ 
ple, with the paltry amount of revenue arising from 
newspaper postage; which, however, at he same time, 
is an enormous charge on those who receive their papers 
by mail; and a great barrier to thousands of people, who 
are without a newspaper, and who have no other medium 
of conveyance than the mail, through which to obtain 
them, should they become subscribers. The postage a- 
mounts to about one-half the annual subscription, and it. 
js believed, that its repeal would increase the circulation | 
of newspapers at least fifty per cent.’’ At the last session 
of congress, Col. R. M. Johnson offered a resolution with 
this object in view, which was’ laid on the table, and 
which, we trust, will be called up and passed at the en- 
suing session. 


TAGE ON NewsPAPERS.—It seems to be now | 


ed, was well filled, entirely by gentlemen. Previous to 


Mr. ANDERsoN.—In consequence of a counter state- 
ment issued by Mr. Geo. W. Lee, accompanied by affi- 
davits from other passengers, which gave quite a different 
complexion to the statements of Anderson, in relation to 
his difficulties on board the Caladonia, some disturbance 
occurred at the theatre on Tuesday evening--being the 
first appearance ef the second engagement of Anderson. 
A large crowd was collected in front of the house, in the 
early part of the evening. The inside, though not crowd- 


the rising of the curtain, the manager came forward and 
addressed the audience, ‘‘stating that in consequence of 
handbills having been circulated throughout the city by 
Mr. Lee, with whom Mr. Anderson had disagreed on the 
passage, it became necessary for him to ascertain the 


wish of the audience whether Mr. A. should perform or |' 


not. 


After some tumult, the majority appearing de- 


sirous that he should, the first act of the play went on) 


without disturbance. On the 2d, Mrs. A. appeared, and 


The returns frem all parts of the Commonwealih 
indicate the most complete overthrow of the antimasonie 
faction. They are routed “horse, foot and dragoon,” 
and so thoroughly too that they will never be able to ral! y 


again. They are completely ‘‘used up,’’ as they say st 
the South. : 


Two Senators only are chosen in Essex, viz. Messrs, 


| William Thorndike and Elias Putnam. Mr. Saltonsta 
‘has lost his election. The antimasons cast for Breed, 
|700 votes. This is a lite more than their real strengtls 


‘in the county, as shewn by votes cast for the other can- 
didates. 


Plymouth county has elected Benj. Ellis, Esq. to the 
Senate. One vacancy. ig 


_ 


O. P. Q. of the London Morning Chronicle, concludes 
a letter from Paris, dated 20th September, thus-—- 

‘To day the hopes of the Rentiers have'risen some 30 
‘percent. °Tis true thatthe mobs are‘ not wholly put 


a nois¢ arose; soon after, Mr. A. came on, and the noise | down—that extra legal measures are spoken of‘ in the 
increased; missiles were thrown upon the stage, and | Moniteur—that M. Perriers friends talk of the necessity 
they withdrew. Mr. Barrett then led on Mrs. A. and! for controling the Press—-and that all denotes a crisis aad 


To rescind this postage would be cheapening know!- 
edge to the people, would in effect be to place within the 
hands of thousands of persons who do not now subscribe 
to a public journal all the current news of the times.— 
In arbitrary governments, it is the policy of the rulers to 
shut out the light of knowledge and convictions of truth 
from the mind of the subject; butin a government con- 
stituted as ours is, the more extensive the dissemination © Whatever may be the merits of the controversy in. 
of information, political and moral, the better for the which Mr, Anderson is involved, it is now evident that 
eafety of our institutions and for the character of the na- the play-going part of our citizens are determined that he 
tion. _ shall not appear on the Boston stage. And it is not pro- 

No fouler blot, no deeper disgrace, can rest upon a hable that he will be permitted to play at any of the 
peopie, than that of ignorance; and every means should principal theatres in the country, until he bas fully exho— | 


be taken in this country, to render the whole people ac- yorated himself from the charges under which he now — 
quainted with the current news of the day—the progress rests, | 


of opinions in the old world as well as in the new—and it | 
must strike every observer, that nothing would tend more | The late venerable Countess Dowager of Mornington, 
to facilitate that knowledge, than the measure to which whose dissolution occurred recently, at her seat in Eng- 
we have adverted.’? land, was, says a London paper, the most aged of the |, 
The new Legislature of Brazil have exempted periodi- | Peeresses, having, at the age of 20,walked at the coro-. 
cal and all national publications from the charge of post- "ation of King George IM. and Queen Charlotte. Her 
age. May thisexample be soon followed by our own _ Ladyship, we believe, was the only surviving female of 
government. | rank who officiated at the Coronation of the Illustrious 
Parents of our present beloved Monarch. The Countess. 
New York Exections.—The elections in this State | was the eldest daughter of the first Viscount Dungannon, rf 
have resulted in the complete prostration of the antimason- ‘and accepted the hand of the late Earl of Mornington in, 
ic faction. It will be seen by the following extract from /1759, By his Lordship, who died in 1784, the Countess. 
the New York Commercial Advertiser—rather doubtful ‘had issue the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis Wellesly, 
authority to be sure, but as it is corroborated by papers of | 


observed it was impossible for her to proceed with so much | 
noise. One part of the audience cried out ‘go 
the rest made ‘‘confusion worse confounded,’? and Mrs. |! 
A. retired. Mr. and Mrs. A. again appeared, but the | 
play could not proceed, and they retired. Mr. Barrett’ 
then said as it appeared to be the wish of the house not | 
to hear Mr. A. another play would be substituted.’’ 


reigns at Warsaw!’ 


convulsion. But the Rentiers say. ‘Never mind, M, 


‘Perrier will remain; he will not abandon his post, we 


shall have the Stocks up again, and we shall have peace 
im the end, never mind on what terms, or at what price.® 
Sothe Rentiers are sending up funds to day, becatsa 
they say that Polish affairs are settled! and that ‘order 
Do you suppose that this system wif 
stand? [ tell you no, it is impossible. 

‘ Where then, wiil all this end ?—I have nut this 
question to myself at least fifty times during the last threa 
days; and now I will give you my answer: Ist. It will 
end in a change the Ministersand system; or 2d. In @ 
change of dynasty and goverment; 3d. In-a sort of 
temporary restoration until the natien shall riser or 4th, 
In general war and anarchy and trouble. It ‘quite ah- 
surd to expect that France will continue mache donger in 
this state of misery and uncertainty.” 


Warsaw. --lIt is not a little remarkable that en the 
very day that the imposing ceremonies of the coasecra- 
tion of the Polish Standards took place in this city, War- 
saw surrendered to the Russian troops.’ [Ft is ‘said that 
more than 20,000 Russians were left killed: and weand- 
ed on the field of battle, together with 10,000 Peles. 


Forp’s PLays. We have received from the Meaars. 
Harper the 4th and 5th Nos of their ‘‘Dramatic Serieg'® 
of the Family Library, comprising the works of-Johw 


known respectability, we may safely eredit it this time—_ 
that but seven antimasonic members of the Assembly — 
have been elected! Seven antimasonic representatives | 
in the State of New York! This is indeed better. -very | 
much better than we dared to hope for. Why, Massa- i 


Lord Maryborough, Lord Cowley, the Hon. and Rey. Ford; with a highly interesting introdactory, and Natea, 


Gerald Valerian Wellesly, D. D. and one surviving | critical and historical. We have marked an-extract from . 


daughter, Lady Anne Culling Smith. During her Lady-| the introductory for publication, which weshall giye jim 
ship’s unusually long life, she has experienced the gratifi-| our next. 

cation of beholding four of her sous attain the rank of) 
Peers, independent of witnessing the splendid military 


chusetts will beat her inthis respect. Yes,even Massa- 
chusetts-the puritanical State-will send more than seven 
antimasonic mountebanks to her Legislature. But, she 
will redeem herself next year. We will not reproach her (jyjj List. 
for this single aberration from principle. She is not of- | 

ten caught in such tricks. She is seldom found deviat- || 

ing from the paths of rectitude and honor. 


triumphs of the Duke of Wellington. Lady Morning- 
‘ton, who had for some years lived in retirement, was 
in the receipt of a pension of 600/ per annum from the 


NORFOLK ERECT! | 
: _ The entire National Republican list of Senators has 
“The Regency have carried every thing before them. | suoceeded in the County of Norfolk. Thacher, Webb, | 


They have elected seven senators out of eight. Between | Bailey—the last stay and hope of antimasenry in Massa- 
Montaug Point and the Genesee river, so faras has been " chusetts,—are permitted to go into “dignified retirement,” 
ascertained, the antimasons elected only seven mem- 


:; there to enjoy, unmolested, the honors plucked from the 
bers of the Assembly, out of something like a hun- infamous cause antimasonry. The people of Norfolk have 
dred, The Regency papers have reduced the National 


Republican members elected to three. T fth ‘siensomeser themselves, and ‘have -given a blow to the 
cause of intolerance and persecution that will be felt 
ear are doubtful; so that our friend John A. King, Esq. | throughout the New-England States. We heartily con- 
County have the exclusive honor ‘pf rep- gratulate the friends of correct principles on this event.— 
eT ee We rejoice at this evidence of the overthrow of fanaticism 
and intolerance-—at this precurser of the return of reason 
to the honest yeomanry of Norfolk. 


i] 


' 


In Albany last week the body of a fine looking child, | 
about 3 weeks old, was found on Arbor Hill, in a box, | 


itt legs and arins cut off, and head mangled to get the | 
body in the box. | 


Chief Justice Marshall has so far recovered as to be 
able to take exercise out of doors, 


MARRIED. 


to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of David Williams, Esq, 

By Rev. Mr. Emerson,Mr. Nathaniel C. Poor, to Mise 
Caroline Pook. : 

In Salem, Capt. Charles Wilkins to Miss Elizabeth 
B. Wiggin. 

In Marblehead, Mr William Hooper to Miss Martha 
Hammond. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, on Sunday morning last Owon Jones, 
6 1-2 years, and on Tuesday morning, George Wash- 
ington, 4 1-2, children of Mr. Enoch H. Snelling. 

On Montday morning, Mr. Samuel Bell, 39. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Edmund Munroe Fessendoa, 86. 


Mrs. Rebecca Russell, 68. 


. 
| | 
| In this city, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr. Pior- 
‘pont, Mr. Charles Bowen, of the firm of Gray & Bowen, 
| 
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; \in patient attention, in his hour of sickness—wipe the 
POBIRT. foveal drops from his brow and smooth the pillow of 
- his anguished moments. She must repel the most re- 
mote approaches to a libel of his character, watch 
; carefully over his worldly goods, and preserve from || 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 
— and spendthrift all taat he hoards up with patience 
_ [stood where the lip of song lay pa and toil. She mast, as far as in her lies, meethim with 
bere the dust was heavy on Beauty’s brow, ‘kind feelings and out-stretched arms when he returns 
Where stillness hung on the heart of love, from his daily vocation—be equally guarded of her 
And a marble weeper kept watch above. ‘person as if the sacred knot had not been tied—treat 
|with becoming reserve the insiduous familiarity of the 
licentious and the depraved—and ever act in the com- 
/pany of others with the dignity of a high-souled woman. 
The preservation of her husband’s affections must be a 
“matter of paramount importance to the enlargement of 
his fortane. She must study his disposition, and never 
. ‘irritate its irritable parts—she must love her children, 


or hidden from the world. The unjust man has bike 
times had the good fortune conceal his crime, but can 
never have the certainty of doing so.—[Seneca. 


ON A BUTTERFLY NEAR A TOMB. 


DR. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


A poor woman, who had seen better days, un- 
derstanding from one of her acquaintance that 
Dr. Goldsmith had studied physic, and hearing of 
his great humanity, solicited himin a letter to 
send her something for her husband, who had lost 
his appetite, and was reduced toa most melan. 
cholly state by continual anguish. The good na- 
tured poet waited on her instantly, and after some 
conversation with his patient, found dim sinking 
into that worst state of sickness, poverty. The 
Doctor told him they should hear from him in an 


I stood in the silence of lonely thought, 

While song and love in my own soul wrought; 
Though each unwhisper’d, each dimm’d with fear, 
Each but a banish'd spirit here; 


Then didst thou pass me in radiance by, 
_ Child of the sunrise, young Butterfly! 


Thou that dost bear on thy fairy wing, 
No burden of inborn suffering! 


Thou wert flitting past that solemn tomb, 
Over a bright world of joy and bloom; 
And strangely I felt, as I saw the shine, 
The all that sever’d thy life and mine. 


Mine, with its hidden mysterious things, 

Of love and grief its unsounded springs, 

And quick*thoughts, wandering o’er earth aad sky, 
With voices to question Eternity! 


Thine, on its reckless and glancing way ,- 
Like an embodied breeze at play! 

Child of the sunshine, thou winged and free, 
One moment—one moment—I envied thee! 


- Thon art not lenely, though born to roam, 

. Thou hast no ledgings that pine for home; 
Thou seek’st not the haunts of the bee and bird, 
To fly from the sickness of hope defer’a. 


In thy brief being no strife of mind, 
No boundless passion, is deeply shrined; 
Bat I—as I gazed on thy swift flight by, 
One hour of my soul seem’d Infinity! 


Yet, ere I turned from that silent place, 
Or ceased from watching thy joyous race, 
Thou, even Thou, on those airy wings, 
Didst waft me visions of brighter things! 


Thou, that dost image the freed soul’s birth, 
And its flight away o’er the mists of earth, 
Oh! fitly Thou shinest mid flowers that rise 
Round the dark chamber where Genius lies! 


From the Philadelphia Album. 
A GOOD WIFE, 

We have a letter from a correspondent who asks us 
eur opinion as to the requisites of a good wife. This is 
a delicate question, coming as we should judge by the 
hand writing, from a female pen—yet we will endeav- 
or to resolve it. A good wife is one who regulates her 
disposition according to the fortanes of her husband— 
who, when he is depressed in spirit, exercises all those 
peculiar properties for which women are distinguished, 
in endeavoring to lighten the burden of his melancholy 
and prove to him that whatever may go wrong in the 
ut-door world, in her he may always expect sympathy 
and support. A good wife is one, who, at all times and 
spon all occasions, is willing to share the destiny of her 
husband, provided that husband has not firfeited every 
laim to her respect and affections by the brutality or 
wnmaniiness of his conduct. She mast bend over him 


| 


| 


terse to the happiness, but to the honor of her hus- 
band. 


shall say something of this subject hereafter. 


‘and teach them so to eonduct themselves as to shed 
honor on their father’s name. She must walk in such 
a way before the world that calamny may never reach 
her, and suspicion never be excited against her; for in 
the preservation of an unsullied name, she not only con- 


If her disposition is naturally violent, its violence 
should all be tarned into the channel of affection, and, | 


above all she should never give way to momentary an-| 


another. These are what we shonld deem some of the | 


thinks she is possessed of them all, and will give us 
what she considers the requisites of a husband, we 


In laying down rules to enable men to live in peace’ 
in the world it is necessary to consider what are the mo- | 
tives that induce mankind to seek the ruin of each’ 
other. These will be found to be hope, envy, hatred, 
fear,and contempt. Of all these, contempt is the least. 
to be dreaded. Men have in many instances, found | 
this a safeguard. We tread under foot those whom we | 
despise, but we pass on, and rarely take the trouble to) 
meditate their ruin. The soldier, in the field, passes | 
over the prostrate enemy, and proceeds to attack him. 
who stands erect. He who possesses nothing that can 
excite the inordinate cupidity of others, wlio takes care | 
to have nothing about him that is remarkable, or that | 
may be covered, will defeat the hopes of the wicked.— 
He who endeavors to avoid attracting notice, who 
makes no display of riches and who strives te live hap- 
pily within himself, will escape the envy of those around 
him. He who never commits an injustice, and who is 
cautious of giving offence, will never draw down the 
hatred of mankiné upon him. He whe conducts him- 
self mildly, and with affability and kindness to all around, 
and who possesses mediocrity of fortune only, will nev- 
er be an ebject of fear. Nothing tends more to the 
tranquillity of the mind of man than a limited commerce 
with the world, and an extensive knowledge of himself. 
Conversation has great attractions; but, like love and 
wine, it frequently leads men into trouble. It unlocks 
the bosom, and discloses the secrets of friends. The 
base of happiness is a life free from the commission of 
injustice. ‘The man who cannot restrain himself, pass- 
es a life of trouble and inquietude; his fears are in pro-, 
portionto the injury he does. He is never free from 
dread. His alarms follow his offence, and unhappi- 
ness becomes fixed in his soul. His conscience will not 
permit him to think of any thing else. If he steals from 
it for a time, it returns upon him again with redoubled 
violence, and he suffers the punishment of his guilt in 
expecting it. With a bad conscience a man may find 
safety, but never tranquillity. He fancies himself dis- 
covered, although concealed. He is agitated during 
sleep. He cannot hear a crime named without reflect- 


qualifications of a good wife. If our correspondent enough for drinking in the hottest days in Au- 


_ part of this district. 


thirty million pounds of lead have been made 


ing upon his own. He finds it never can be forgotten, | 


-hour, when he would send them some pills which 
he believed woald prove efficatious. He imme- 
diately went home, put ten guineas intoa chip 
box, and sent it tothem with the following label: 
° These must be used as necessities require; be 
patient and of a good heart.’ 


A FAIRY LAND. 
The streams in the Huron country, says the 


‘ger, nor be warped in her opinions, as to the fidelity | Rochester Advertiser, glide over pebbles of cor- 
‘and honor of her husband, by the representations of — 


nelian, topaz, jasper, agate, opal and quartz, 
and areas pure as chrystal.— They are cool 
gust. The great leadmines are in the sovthern 
They have been wrought 
but three years, by eomparatively few persons, 
and under every possible disadvantage: yet near- 
there. Only about a mile squire of surface has 
yet keen opened. and from this, thirty million 
pounds more might be extracted, withont open- 
ing anew mine. ‘The whole of the lead district 
occupies a surface of one hundred miles square, 
including however, a district of copper ore, about 
twenty miles long, and four or five broad. The 
climate is fine and pure, and the soil of the pra- 
ries remarkable for grain. Among the curiosities, 
is a sort of vegetable compass, the ‘ rosin weed,’ 
from the position of whose leayes, it issaid the 
north and south points can be ascertained. 


| 
| 


WARTS AND CORNS. 


Light a brimstone match, and let a few drops 
‘fallon a Wart or Corn, and it will be removed 
little pain. 

This is the latest recipe for curing corns which 
we have seen: and if it should fail, we take the 
liberty to recommend to our corn afflicted readers 
another remedy, which we are certain will prove 
prompt and effectual. 

Perforate the corn with a small gimblet or bor 
ing bit; then enlarge the lower part of the hole 
with a penknife or small gouge; fill the cavity 
with Dupont’s best gunpowder; apply a match. 
and if the process is properly executed, the corm 
will be blown iuto ten thousand atoms. 


A clergyman had a milk white horse, which, on ae- 
count of its beautiful form, he called Sion. Having 
ordered his horse to the door, a friend asked him where 
he was going. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘ to mount Sion.’ 


FLOORING BOARDS &C-; 


FRoards or Plank, of hard Southern Pine—or Nothers 
White Pine, furnished to order, ready plained by steam 
power; of any required dimersions, of as good quality 4 
‘ower rates than can be AND Ie 
received b , 
5. 65 Broad Street 
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